CHARLES MACKLIN.
they acquitted a man on either of these grounds. "Such a finding," says Mr. Justice Stephen, "still involved forfeiture, besides which the court might give judgment upon it that the prisoner was guilty of manslaughter." Sir Michael Foster, who published his discourses in 1762, says that the practice of forfeiture did not in fact exist for a long period of time, and intimates that special verdicts had fallen into disuse, and that judges had " taken general verdicts of acquittal in plain cases of death per infortunium." Manslaughter was at this time a felony, punishable with burning in the hand, and imprisonment for not exceeding a year.
These few legal facts are worth calling to mind, because of the somewhat extraordinary result of Macklin's trial "The jury," says Kirkman, "found the prisoner guilty of manslaughter," and, as we find no record of his undergoing any punishment whatever, the court probably took a lenient view of the matter, and imposed no sentence upon the prisoner, or perhaps he was burned in the hand and discharged Of this, however, there is no record; all we know is that he was acquitted of the grave charge of murder, and was soon afterwards received at Drury Lane with affectionate applause, when he reappeared as Ramilie in Fielding's Miser.